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7 bellringer on 1937’s Christmas Seal re- 
calls ancient days and ancient customs when 
the bell was the common news carrier to all 
mankind. What a rich opportunity the study 
of bells offers to school children everywhere! 
From the humblest little schoolhouse in a re- 
mote rural district which has only a handful of 
pupils of assorted sizes and ages, to the most 
up-to-date, fully equipped school which enrolls 
a thousand or more, there is appeal in the study 
of bells. 

Mrs. Satis N. Coleman, of Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in her 
fascinating book on “Bells”* says that since early 
ages “the sound of stone, of hollow, resonant 
wood, and of all the metals that come out of the 
earth, have made a strange appeal to the mind 
and emotions of man. He has fashioned these 
materials into various forms; bells, of some kind, 
have been known all over the world—civilized 
and uncivilized—and practically all primitive 
peoples have used them. Rude tribes living in 
the remotest islands in the midst of the sea have 
been found to possess bells; and no matter how 
civilized and cultured people become, they are 
still moved in some way by their sound.” 

We are happy to announce that Mrs. Coleman 
has consented to prepare for us in connection 
with the 1937 Christmas Seal sale, a unit on 
bell music for schools. It is amazing to learn 
that bell music may be played on one’s most 
common possessions—blocks of wood, auto 
springs, nails, spikes, horseshoes, brass tubing, 
iron rods, flower pots, knives, forks, spoons, 

* Bells by Mrs. Satis N. Coleman; published by Rand 


McNally & Company, Chicago & New York; 1928; 462 pp. 
Price if purchased through the N.T.A. BULLETIN, $1.60. 
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bowls and glasses! These humble objects can be 
tuned for playing and how to do this will all 
be explained in the unit. After a few weeks 
pupils will learn how to play bell songs on 
these “instruments,” and even bell “rounds.” 
The music texts for several songs will be in- 
cluded in the unit. 

A variety of “culminating activities” can come 
out of the work on this material. For example— 
a class newspaper, articles for the local news- 
paper, a radio program, an assembly program, a 
“hobby club”—all depending on the interests 
of the pupils and the teacher. Collecting bells is 
a delightful hobby and there is no reason why 
that should not begin immediately. One collec- 
tor in Illinois specializes in bells that have been 
hung around the necks of various animals, and 
she also possesses a collection of bells worn on 
costumes; another collector in New Jersey has 
church bells. 

Mrs. Coleman’s book on “Bells” is full of 
ideas for the resourceful teacher and also for 
the tuberculosis secretary in this year of 1937! 
It was written as the outcome of classroom stud- 
ies on creative music. The pupils learned how to 
make bells, who invented bells, how many kinds 
there are and how they are tuned, what they 
are used for, and what countries havé the best - 
bells. 

The Christmas Seal school unit on bells will 
be ready for distribution May 1. 

LoutsE STRACHAN 


ef 


© Rand McNally & Co. 
Flower Pots Used as Bells 


EuizasetH Coxe, Associate Editor 
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TEACHING ABOUT TUBERCULOSIS 


BY ISOTYPE 


by OTTO NEURATH* 


W E SPEAK more and more to other people 


by means of pictures, if we wish to give 
information or stimulate their interest quickly. 
Illustrations in newspapers, periodicals and 
books, all short cartoon strips, advertising posters, 
or advertising motion pictures are examples 
of such visual activity. A part of this activity is 
visual education. Visual education is of increas- 
ing importance in this visual age. But single, 
conflicting impressions are not a sufficient basis 
for intensive, consistent instruction. By means 
of single posters we may move people to act 
in a certain direction, to buy a special kind of 
lipstick, or to drink milk, or ask a doctor about 
the causes of tuberculosis. 

If, however, we plan to change the general 
insight and judgment of the public about a 
certain matter, we must develop a permanent 
and consistent visual method. That requires 
special effort, and a certain continuity. For ex- 
ample, a bricklayer will build up a wall of 
stones, piling one stone on another. 

The more emotional propagandizing of ideas 
by single posters or by pictures is an element 


Some of the symbols used in the visual 
language 


_* Director International Foundation for Visual Educa- 
ion, 
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in all promotion. Another element is consistent 
visualization. We may do the one, but we must 
not neglect the other. In other words we may 
be emotional but we must also be consistent. 

The International Foundation for Visual Edu- 
cation promotes a special consistent method of 
visual education named Isotype. This means 
that it always uses the same visual symbols to 
represent the same things. When you see an 
exhibit by Isotype, you find displays of various 
kinds, posters, and models, cuts and motion 
pictures, cartoons and other designs, but all 
use a common visual language. 

The pictograph on the next page shows a title 
picture. The United States is characterized by 
skyscrapers and factories, while the other parts 
of the world are indicated by typical European 
and Asiatic buildings. At first glance you see 
in this picture the increase in the number of 
cars; at the second glance you see that the 
United States leads in the number of cars used. 
A new exhibit made by the International 
Foundation for Visual Education* for the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association depicts personal 
and social problems caused by tuberculosis. It 
does not begin with the story of the lung. If 
we speak of lungs, what comes first to our 
minds? Perhaps conglomerate ingredients some- 
what like the strange mixture we find in a Phila- 
delphia pepperpot. We begin rather with an 
everyday story. A tuberculous patient, very ill 
(black symbol) and dangerous to other people, 
spreading germs (black lines coming from the 
man’s mouth represent germs) comes to live 
with a friend, or boards with a healthy young 
couple (orange symbols for a man and woman). 
When, after a year he leaves them, the husband 
has been infected with tuberculosis (striped 
symbol), although his wife is still healthy 
(orange). We see them both in the next row 
of the pictograph ten years later. The husband 
is now very ill (black), and his wife is infected 
(black stripes); one of the three children is also 
very ill, one only infected, and one is still 
healthy. From these and other pictographs we 
learn the danger of tuberculosis, the danger of 


_ * Headquarters, The Hague, Holland, with a correspond- 
ing center at 130 East 22 St., New York. Officers: Mary L. 
Fledderus, president; Mary Van Kleeck, vice-president for 
the United States. 
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“contacts,” and we also learn that the disease 
is non-hereditary. 

The exhibit then goes on to teach other 
facts. Recovery after infection is shown by a 
black spot on an orange body, which means 
a “scar” after a first infection. The symbol of 
the infected lung shows black stripes. These 
same symbols and combinations with other sym- 
bols are often used in other pictographs. By such 
repetition the visitor at an exhibit sees more and 
more clearly what the different pictures mean. 
The combination of pictures show us biological 
facts, lungs, the pneumothorax, the ways of in- 
fection, how organizations are fighting the dis- 
ease, how school children are tested for it, its 
prevention and cure. They show statistical facts; 
the decreasing death rate of tuberculous patients, 
the higher death rate for Negroes than for white 
people, and how poverty spreads this disease. 
Cuts and maps, rows of symbols, symbols joined 
with photographs—all these tell a vivid and in- 
teresting story, teaching lessons and giving sug- 
gestions. 

This educational exhibit, which may easily 
be transported from one place to another, con- 
sists of framed standardized posters. For larger 
exhibits, which are in competition with other, 
probably commercial exhibits, larger units are 
needed, models, charts, and those may be moved 
by visitors. These may be varied by charts illumi- 
nated by electric bulbs, transparent charts, and 
other units. We may also use the Isotype method 
in big expositions, in fairs, and in permanent 
museums. 

A new Isotype book prepared in the same 
visual style as an addition to this exposition, 
shows pictographs and text used together. Such 


an Isotype unit is far from merely illustrated 
text; what the book may show by means of 
pictures it does not need to explain by words. 
The philosophy of the Jsotype work is to famil- 
larize people with facts by the use of attractive, 
but informative educational tools. 


The transportable Isotype exhibit and the 
Isotype book were developed in close coopera- 
tion with Dr. Kleinschmidt, Mr. Doppler, and 
other members of the staff of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. Scientific, educational 
and graphic problems were discussed very care- 
fully again and again in preparing the lay- 
outs. Pictographs cannot be produced mechani- 
cally by means of the Jsotype method, any more 
than a good report may be written of a burning 
house mechanically, or a novel written depicting 
the life of African tribes. Easy though it is to 
“read” Isotype pictographs, it is difficult to write 
them in an intelligible and scientifically satis- 
factory educational style. Jsotype pictures must 
be scientifically correct, informative and attrac- 
tive. 

In the International Foundation for Visual 
Education a well trained staff with more than 
twelve years’ experience translates ideas into 
pictographs. The transformation is the charac- 
teristic feature of the whole work. Marie Reide- 
meister, the chief of the transformation depart- 
ment, and Gerd Arntz, chief of the graphic 
department, together with scientific collaborators, 
prepare the layouts for the technical department. 
The technical department uses the layouts as a 
builder lays bricks, according to a blueprint, 
or a printer combines the leaden blocks of types 
according to a manuscript. But the technical 


1920 


Automobiles of the world. At the left are those used in the United States; at right, in other 
parts of the world. Each symbol represents 2,500,000 automobiles 
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department works in continuous contact with 
both of the other departments. Such coopera- 
tion is necessary because special technical prob- 
lems arise that may alter the layouts. 

During the preparation of the exhibit for 
the National Tuberculosis Association, it was 
necessary to face special American problems, and 
to adapt the method to the concrete situation. 
The international picture language used in this 
sequence of pictographs and in the booklet 
may be regarded as an auxiliary language, which 
may be combined with different word languages. 
By developing this language we hope to pro- 


mote all kinds of education. By using this 
method in public health education, we hope to 
improve the health habits of the people perma- 
nently. We wish not merely to stimulate their 
interest for a short time. Visual education is 
most successful if coordinated visual symbols 
are used in pictographs, and further, coordi- 
nated pictographs are brought together in ex- 
hibitions or books. A rich store of Isotype mate- 
rial may be the basis of a new type of school 
and adult education, as a supplement to, not 
as a substitute for, our whole educational move- 
ment. 


Meeting in Paris, January 10, 1937 


HE meeting of the Executive Committee of 
le International Union Against Tubercu- 
losis was held in Paris on January ro. Dr. 
Emerson attended. There were present two 
representatives from Poland, Dr. Piestrzynski 
and Dr. Skokowska-Rudolf; Professor Bezancon, 
Secretary-General of the Union; and Dr. Mira- 
baud, its Treasurer. The first topic of discussion 
was the consideration of the time and place of 
the conference postponed from last year when 
it was impossible to hold the meeting in Lisbon 
on account of difficulties in Spain. Unfortu- 
nately Dr. Carvalho of Portugal was detained 
at the last moment. He sent a wire, however, 
urging that the meeting be planned for Lisbon 
during September 1937. The Executive Commit- 
tee felt that due to present uncertainties it would 
be wise to suggest transferring the meeting to 
Paris. If this were done it would still be con- 
ducted by Portugal as previously planned. Since 
Dr. Carvalho was not present the only alterna- 
tive was to leave the matter in Professor Bezan- 
con’s hands to be settled by correspondence. 

A suggestion was made by the Polish repre- 
sentatives that the League establish a sub-com- 
mission on research to allocate special topics 
for study to various member nations. The 
further suggestion was made that the seat of 
the sub-commission might be elsewhere than in 
Paris. After discussion it was felt wiser to keep 
the Union’s activities more definitely centralized 
and on motion it was voted to place the question 
of research policy in the hands of the Executive 
Committee of the Union as its direct responsi- 
bility. A number of reports were received in- 
cluding that of the Secretary-General and the 
Treasurer. 

Emphasis was laid upon the need of increased 
resources to maintain the activities of the Union. 


The question of still further development of 
the Union Bulletin was discussed at length. It 
was voted to solicit for publication reports of all 
national meetings held during the year and to 
expand the department of abstracts by having a 
representative designated from each country to 
send reviews of books and important current 
articles on tuberculosis. 

It was further voted that all possible meas- 
ures be taken to increase the circulation of the 
Bulletin. 

A plan was approved to devote the income 
from the Leon Bernard Memorial to establish 
a prize to be assigned every two years as a 
recognition of some notable contribution in 


the field of tuberculosis. 


A Conference on Transiency 


The Midwest Conference on Transiency and 
Uniform Settlement Laws met in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, March 11 and 12, with 180 delegates 
from fifteen states attending, on the invitation 
of Governor Elmer Benson of Minnesota. Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin 
were all represented. 

Meetings and round tables held at the Hotel 
Lowry were devoted to the presentation and dis- 
cussion of transiency as a social and economic 
problem to be dealt with not only by local, state 
and federal authorities, but through inter-state 
agreements as well. 

Dr. J. A. Myers, Professor of Preventive Medi- 
cine of the University of Minnesota, gave a 
paper on “Transiency as a Public Health Prob- 
lem,” and the National Tuberculosis Association 
was represented by Mr. Frederick D. Hopkins. 
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Dr. Stewart of Canada 


Dr. David Alexander Stewart 


R. Davip ALEXANDER STEWART, superin- 
D tendent of Manitoba Sanatorium, since its 
inception in 1908, died at a Winnipeg hospital 
on February 15, having passed his 63rd _birth- 
day the previous Monday. Dr. Stewart had been 
in indifferent health for some time and had 
been critically ill for several months. 

Dr. Stewart had enjoyed a long and dis- 
tinguished career during which time he became 
an international authority on tuberculosis and 
was accorded the loyalty and respect of the en- 
tire medical profession. He was loved and hon- 
ored by many and counted his friends in every 
walk of life. 

Dr. Stewart was probably one of the greatest 
teachers of his time, having supervised a school 
at the sanatorium which both his patients and 
staff were encouraged to attend. He was for 
many years associate Professor of Medicine at 
the University of Manitoba, and his influence 
on the Canadian medical profession was incal- 
culable. In addition more than five hundred 
medical students received their first introduc- 
tion to tuberculosis work from Dr. Stewart 
at Manitoba Sanatorium, and left that institu- 


tion to become the backbone of the tuberculosis 
campaign throughout the provinces. 

Born at Fletcher, Kent County, Ontario, he 
received his early education in that community, 
later going to Morden, Manitoba, with his 
parents. From there he entered the University 
of Manitoba, graduating in arts in 1899. Dr. 
Stewart had trained for the Presbyterian minis- 
try but his health failed and after a period of 
school teaching and journalism he turned t 
medicine in which he obtained his degree in 
1906. Some time was then spent as interne in 
hospitals in Winnipeg and in the United States, 
until in 1908 he was asked to take charge of 
the sanatorium which was being built at Nin- 
ette. This post was accepted and Dr. Stewart 
in the intervening years made an international 
name for himself in tuberculosis work. 

An erudite scholar and gifted teacher Dr. 
Stewart was a fluent writer on the numerous 
topics in which he was interested. His articles 
on tuberculosis, written always in language com- 
prehensible to the lay public, have contributed 
largely to the success of the campaign against 
that disease. 

Dr. Stewart who was a member of the Board 
of Governors of the University of Manitoba 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from that University in 1927. He was President 
of the Historical Society of the Province and 
at all times took a keen interest in the Natural 
History Society and in Adult Education. 

Dr. Stewart was a member of the executive 
committee of the Canadian Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation from 1910 until his death, and during 
that time was President of the Association for 
two years. During that time he entertained the 
British Medical Association at Ninette when 
that body held its annual meeting in Canada in 
1930. 

He also served as President of the Manitoba 
Medical Association, and as Vice-President of 
the National Tuberculosis Association of the 
United States in 1926. At the time of his death 
he was chairman of the Public Health Commit- 
tee of the Manitoba Medical Association and 
chairman of the Canadian Medical Association’s 
committee of Ethics. 

In 1915 Dr. Stewart married Ida Kate Brad- 
shaw of Winnipeg who had been prominent 
in public health work in that city and had or- 
ganized a social service department in connec- 
tion with the Winnipeg General Hospital, the 
first of its kind in Canada. Mrs. Stewart was 
also a member of the executive committee of 
the League of Nations Society in Canada and 
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was one of Canada’s greatest peace workers. 
She predeceased Dr. Stewart on November 
2, 1936. 

In his immediate family Dr. Stewart leaves 
his only son David, a student in medicine, and 
five sisters: Mrs. C. T. Sharpe, wife of Dr. 
T. C. Sharpe of New York City; Miss Isabel 


M. Stewart of Columbia University, New York; 
Miss Helen G. Stewart, temporary librarian, 
University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge; Mrs. 
William McKillican, Indian Head, Sask., and 
Miss Jessie H. Stewart of New York Hospital, 
New York. 

G. J. Wuerrett, M.D. 


CONNECTICUT'S 1936 CAMPAIGN 


ow did Connecticut succeed in distributing 
H nearly 350,000 pieces of literature and sev- 
eral thousand posters in the 1936 Early Diag- 
nosis Campaign?” 

This question has been asked because a sta- 
tistical summary of the EDC in Connecticut 
was recently distributed to the states by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Health Education. The 
summary showed that only eleven local associa- 
tions took part in the campaign and the re- 
mainder of the state was covered by the State 
Tuberculosis Commission, affiliated agent of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. Admitting 
that eleven cities participating in EDC is not 
satisfactory cooperation on the part of local asso- 
ciations; and that at least twenty-five places 
should be doing so, the State office, however, 
can round out the campaign in order to cover 
the entire state. 

The doctors of the state received circulars 
and information from State headquarters in con- 
nection with the regular mailing of “Tubercu- 
losis Abstracts” which reach some 1,700 Connect- 
icut physicians every month. 

Year round cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Education is maintained, and after 
a conference with the Director of Physical Edu- 
cation and Health a letter was sent by him to 
all school superintendents and supervising agents 
in the state, telling about the EDC and asking 
their cooperation. This letter was followed in 
about two weeks by another from the State 
Tuberculosis office, explaining the campaign, en- 
closing samples of posters and leaflets, and ask- 
ing assistance in distributing the literature. To 
make ordering as easy as possible a mailing 
order card was enclosed. About 400 letters went 
out and 85 school officials sent in definite re- 
quests for a total of 138,000 leaflets, which they 
agreed to distribute to children with instructions 
to take them home. Although we realized that 
the distribution of literature through school chil- 
dren is not a sure way of getting it into the 
home, nevertheless, with inexpensive leaflets such 


as those used in EDC, we assume that at least 
a fair portion of the thousands given out must 
have reached their destination. With the double 
approach to the schools, through the Education 
Department and Tuberculosis organization, co- 
operation was assured. 

Distribution of EDC material to factories was 
made in a somewhat different manner. The State 
Factory Inspection Department publishes each 
year a complete list of factories and industries in 
the state. From this list we chose factories with 
fifty or more employees, and to them a letter 
was sent from the State Tuberculosis headquar- 
ters explaining the EDC and asking cooperation. 
Again a mailing card order form was enclosed. 
From a list of 680 factories solicited, 154 or 23% 
requested material and agreed to distribute the 
104,000 leaflets to employees, either through de- 
partment foremen or the paymaster. Many in- 
teresting letters were received, and one of the 
largest industries in the state wrote as follows: 


We are intensely interested in the work of 
the Tuberculosis Commission and your efforts 
to educate the rank and file of people in an 
attempt to curb this disease, and we are will- 
ing to cooperate in every way. We have a lit- 
tle over 4,000 employees and we will distribute 
to them any material which you care to fur- 
nish and will post on our bulletin boards from 
time to time any information which you may 
have on the subject. 


All material was supplied without cost to 
schools and factories. Furthermore, most of the 
EDC literature ordered by local associations was 
supplied free by the State Association, and this 
policy probably will be continued until a satis- 
factory number of associations are participating. 
The interest shown by the schools and factories 
in various localities has stimulated more local 
tuberculosis associations to participate in EDC, 
and preparations for the 1937 campaign have 
been based on this assumption. 

Bairp, Campaign Director and 
Field Secretary 
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Rocky Knoll, Sheboygan County tuberculosis 
sanatorium, fifty miles north of the city 


Sanatoria Near Milwaukee 
— story of the building of tuberculosis sana- 


toria in Wisconsin reveals, as in other 
states, the history of increased public interest 
in and understanding of this disease. 

Only a brief thirty-four years ago, in 1903, 
Evergreen Park, Wisconsin’s first sanatorium, 
appeared only to disappear again two years later 
for lack of funds. But in 1906 River Pines, an- 


other private institution, was started, and this is 
still in operation today. 

Twenty state and county sanatoria provide 
more than 2,000 beds for Wisconsin’s tuber- 
culous, a ratio of two beds for each annual death. 
More than 3,900 patients were treated in these 
institutions during the past year. 

Delegates to the Annual Meeting will find 
it well worth their while to visit the sanatoria 
which are within easy travel distance of Mil- 
waukee. 

Rocky Knoll is the Sheboygan county tuber- 
culosis sanatorium, fifty miles north of the city, 
with a capacity of go patients. Dr. Calvin M. 
Yoran is its superintendent. 

Muirdale, the Milwaukee county sanatorium, 
is just outside the city, and has a present ca- 
pacity of 500 patients. Two floors recently added 
to the main building now make this the largest 
institution in Wisconsin, with Dr. G. L. Bellis 
as superintendent. 

Statesan, as the name implies, is Wisconsin’s 
State sanatorium, 25 miles west of Milwaukee in 
beautiful Waukesha county. This 240-bed insti- 
tution has for its superintendent, Dr. R. D. 
Thompson. 

The Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
campaigned for the building of many of the 
sanatoria throughout the State and cooperates 
in many ways with them. Members of the medi- 
cal staff make semi-monthly or monthly visits 
to many of the sanatoria to consult with the 
sanatorium physician on the progress of each 
individual patient. The Sanatorium Bureau of 
the Association serves as a reference center on 
matters of sanatorium administration and as a 
clearing house for sanatorium vacancies and 
applications. 


Muirdale, Milwaukee County sanatorium, just outside the city 
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Chicago Headquarters 


Through the courtesy of the Palmer House 
in Chicago, temporary headquarters will be es- 
tablished in that hotel for any persons attending 
the annual meeting in Milwaukee, going through 
Chicago. If you wish to spend a day in Chicago, 
you will find these headquarters a comfortable 
place to rest or freshen up or meet your friends. 
The hotel will post the name of the National 
Tuberculosis Association on the bulletin board 
and they will set aside a suite of rooms for our 
use. The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute will 
provide a hostess from whom information con- 
cerning shopping, sightseeing and so forth may 
be secured. There will be no charge to any of 
our delegates for this service. 


Unusual Eating Places in Milwaukee 


HosE who plan to attend the annual meet- 
Ting of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, May 31 to June 3, will be interested in the 
following restaurants in Milwaukee. 

German 

Mader’s, 1041 N. Third Street. Ranked as tor 
German restaurant in America. During its 23 
years of service, over 4,000,000 people from the 
four corners of the earth have eaten here. 

Karl Ratzsch, Inc., 320 E. Mason. Unusual atmos- 
pheric setting for German cuisine. 

Pfister Hotel Tap Room, 424 E. Wisconsin Ave- 
nue. Upholds its historic tradition as one of the 
finest food serving bars in the country. Famous 
for its onion soup and German pancakes. 

Sea Food 

Juneau Hotel Tavern, 807 E. Wisconsin Avenue. 
Known from coast to coast. Venison steaks, 
pheasant, guinea hen, chops and steak dinners 
also a specialty. Here real gourmets love to 
dine leisurely. 

Joe Deutsch’s Cafe, Jackson and Ogden Avenues. 
One of Milwaukee’s historic restaurants noted 


Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
whose organization will be the host at the thirty- 
third annual meeting of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association in Milwaukee May 31 to 
June 3, is the oldest tuberculosis secretary in the 
country in point of service. The Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association was organized in his 
office October 28, 1908. Dr. Dearholt was 
named chairman of the organization’s Publicity 
and Education Committee and did such excel- 
lent work that he was asked to take over the 
direction of all activities a little more than a year 

after the W.A.T.A. was organized 
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for sea food, salt and fresh water dinners, 
steaks and chops. 
Chinese 

Charley Toy’s, 716 N. Second Street. One of the 
oldest and finest Chinese restaurants in the 
country, yet one of the most modern. Both 
Chinese and American food served. 

Italian 

Italia, 1040 N. Third Street. Unpretentious look- 

ing, but plenty of typical Italian food. 
American 

Cook’s Tea Shop, 426 E. Mason. 

Woman’s Exchange, 611 Milwaukee Street. Prac- 
tically every down-town hotel has an excellent 
coffee shop in addition to its dining room. 

Overlooking Lake Michigan 

White Manor Inn, 1234 E. Juneau Avenue. An 
old mansion in a garden setting, near the heart 
of the city, easily reached by bus, yet secluded 
and restful. 

Cocktail Bars 

The Avenue, 627 W. Wisconsin Avenue. 

Athletic Club, 758 N. Broadway. 

The Spa, 502 W. Wisconsin—and 
others. 

Vithin Thirty Miles 

Smith’s Fish House Restaurant, Port Washington, 
Highway 41, Fish dinners. 

Wulff’s Island, Thiensville, Highway 57. German 
pancakes again. 

Red Circle Inn, Nashotah, Highway 19. Famous 
for steak dinners. 

The Chalet, Thiensville. Floor show. 

Boder’s Tea Room, Thiensville. 

Pick’s Club Madrid (suburban), W. Blue Mound 
Road. Floor show. 


countless 


Photograph by Stein, Milwaukee 
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Explanation of Recent Table 


January 1937 BULLETIN contained an article 
entitled ‘Tuberculosis Infection in the United 
States.” Many of the facts brought out are of strik- 
ing interest. Among these is the statement that 
over a million tuberculin tests are known to have 
been done in the United States during 1935 with 
the probability that perhaps as many more unre- 
corded tests were actually performed. 

From an interesting table reproduced in the 
article some misleading inferences may be drawn. 
For example, it will be observed that the rate of 
positive tests in Virginia ran up to 51.7% of the 
number tested, whereas in Idaho only 8.9% were 
positive. These cases are not comparable since in 
Idaho the report is based on an unselected school 
group, whereas in Virginia only contact children 
were included in the test. This would, of course, 
disclose a vastly higher rate in those tested but 
would in no sense fairly express the prevalent rate 
among the general child population of Virginia. 

Information is not at hand regarding Maryland 
but it is entirely probable that a similar situation 
prevails there where the positive rate runs as 
high as 42.6%. 

Special note should be made of these differences 
in technique lest erroneous impressions be drawn 
from the table as presented. It is hoped that when 
use is made of the table these facts will be brought 
prominently to attention. kK. E. 


Gratifying Attendance 


WENTY-EIGHT members were present at a mect- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the National 
Tuberculosis Association held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, February 13. This is approxi- 
mately one-third more than have attended for the 
past four years. Part of this increase is due to the 
generous response by the states to the National's 
request that traveling expenses of representative 
directors be included in the 1937 budget. 

While gratified at the results the National office 
is keen to have this year’s record progressively bet- 
tered. Interest in the February meeting was greatly 
increased by the breadth of discussion resulting in 
part from wider geographical representation. 

More than the usual number of problems are 
confronting the administration at present. The As- 
sociation needs the help of its wisest counselors. It 
is hoped that this real contribution to the advance 
of our work will be considered even more seri- 
ously by all the states, at future mid-winter meet- 
ings of our Board of Directors. K. E. 


Mr. Folks Honored 


Homer Folks was given a testimonial dinner 
February 18 in New York City to commemorate 
the seventieth anniversary of his birth. To cele- 
brate his forty-four years as secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association this dinner, with an at- 


tendance of four hundred persons, was arranged by 
a committee of eighty-seven leaders in welfare, 
public health, and business. Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York City, Allen Wardwell, vice-president of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 
Professor C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale Medical School, 
and Solomon Lowenstein, executive vice-president 
of the Federation for the Support of Jewish Philan- 
thropic Societies of New York City, were speakers, 
and Charles C. Burlingham, president of the New 
York City Welfare Council, presided. 

Messages were received from President Roosevelt, 
Chief Justice Hughes, Governor Lehman, Surgeon 
General Parran, and many others, all paying tribute 
to the great contribution Mr. Folks has made in the 
field of social work and public welfare. 

Mr. Folks’ philosophy on the role of government 
is well worth quoting: “Does 44 years of dealing 
with government, with legislation, public adminis- 
tration and public finances, leave me with greater 
confidence in government as an agency of human 
wellbeing, than I had at the outset? It does. Gov- 
ernment can do big things better than little things. 

“Nor do I accept any lower standards for public 
welfare, or public health, than from private agen- 
cies. When it is clear that under all existing cir- 
cumstances government is the only available re- 
source for some particular phase of public health 
or welfare, if we turn to it in a half-hearted way, 
expecting half-way results, that is what we will get; 
but if, under such circumstances, we turn to govern- 
ment with confidence, and act with vigor, we will 
not be disappointed.” 


Robert W. Osborn Returns to 
New York 


Robert W. Osborn, executive secretary of the 
Buffalo Tuberculosis Association since 1930, has 
been appointed assistant executive secretary of the 
New York State Committee on Tuberculosis and 
Public Health, State Charities Aid Association. 
From 1924 to the time he went to Buffalo, Mr. 
Osborn was an administrative assistant on the staff 
of the organization to which he has just returned. 

For the remainder of the current year Mr. Osborn 
will devote full time to the state-wide publicity and 
health education aspects of the State Committee's 
activities in the field of syphilis control. Two 
grants, totalling $21,000, have been received from 
foundations to finance the syphilis control work of 
the New York State Committee. Twenty-five of 
the local tuberculosis and health associations in up- 
state New York are participating in this project, 
using a small portion of their Christmas Seal in- 
come therefor, with the permission of the Nationa! 
Tuberculosis Association. 

Mr. Osborn’s work will include the preparation 
of newspaper bulletins, articles for the “S.C.A.A. 
News,” and for suggested publication in the bul- 
letins issued by health, welfare, civic, fraternal and 
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commercial organizations and industrial corpora- 
tions; the preparation of scripts for radio broad- 
casting; the writing of pamphlets; the development 
of exhibits for display at conventions, county fairs 
and expositions; the preparation of posters for dis- 
play on the bulletin boards of factories, mercantile 
establishments, railroad and bus stations, and other 
places of public assemblage; and the organization 
of a speakers’ bureau that will provide feature 
speakers on syphilis control for state and district 
conventions and conferences of various organiza- 
tions manifesting an interest in the subject. 

The Buffalo Tuberculosis Association, under the 
leadership of its President, Dr. Albert H. Garvin, 
and of Mr. Osborn, has had an admirable record 
since they took office in 1930. 

Mr. Osborn, a native of Oregon, and a graduate 
of Reed College, with the degree of A.B. in 1920, 
had been before coming to New York in 1924 a 
field secretary of the Oregon Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, and subsequently executive secretary of the 
Portland City Club. 

Miss Janet A. Scott, R. N., was appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Buffalo (N.Y.) Tuberculosis 
Association on February 19 to succeed Mr. Osborn. 

Miss Scott has been health education director of 
that association since 1931 and has had twenty years 
of experience in the tuberculosis field, much of that 
time being spent in organzing and pioneer work. 
Before going to Buffalo she had been executive sec- 
retary of the Newburgh (N.Y.) Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, and was a leader in the or- 
ganization in that city of one of the first com- 
munity-wide campaigns conducted against diphthe- 
ria in New York State. Previously she had been 
associated in the campaign against tuberculosis in 
the State of Oklahoma, working under Dr. L. J. 
Moorman. She is a registered nurse in New York 
State, a graduate of Grace Hospital, Detroit, Mich.; 
the Director of District No. 1, New York State 
Nurses’ Association and Chairman of the Serv- 
ice Committee of the Zonta Club of Buffalo. 


Annuity Pension Plan 

Do you know that all tuberculosis employees of 
our affiliated associations having one year’s service 
are eligible to join the Annuity Pension Plan of the 
National Tuberculosis Association? Entry dates are 
May 1 and November 1. Applications should be 


sent in as much in advance of these dates as pos- 
sible. 
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Rehabilitation 


At Olive View Sanatorium 

From Beatrice Cayo, Supervisor of Adult Educa- 
tion in Hospitals in Los Angeles, comes a report of 
the adult educational program in Olive View Sana- 
torium. The work is a part of the Emergency Edu- 
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cation Program of the WPA. This report was pre- 
pared for the Olive View-Point, the sanatorium 
magazine. 

In the fall of 1934 Olive View asked the Los 
Angeles Board of Education to furnish an Eng- 
lish teacher for adults in the sanatorium and its 
rest homes. An experimental class was formed, with 
the teacher using the sanatorium radio hook-up. 
Almost immediately requests began to pour in 
from patients for classes in other subjects. A survey 
of the interests of the patients was then made to 
determine the most popular subjects for the cur- 
riculum. This survey is still continued as new pa- 
tients arrive and an effort is made to adjust the 
curriculum to this constantly changing group. 

Today, after slightly more than two years, the 
program employs 17 teachers in 12 subjects, has 
470 enrollments among 350 patients in Olive View 
and 250 patients in rest homes. Spanish is the 
most popular subject, attracting 86 students, while 
English is a close second, with 77 students. Other 
subjects are grouped as follows: Commercial Law— 
46; Lip Reading—12; Fine Arts—32; French—22; 
Sewing—75; Arts and Crafts—46; Shorthand—20; 
Bookkeeping—19; Americanization—31. In addi- 
tion, correspondence courses may be secured for 
patients free of charge in Aeronautics, Auto Me- 
chanics, Blue-Print, Business English, Business Law, 
Chemistry, Diesel Engines, English Grammar, For- 
estry, Geography, Government, How to Study, 
Journalism, Placer Mining, Practical Photography, 
Psychology, Surveying, Trees of California, and Vo- 
cational Self-Guidance. 

The Olive View program was among the first in 
the western United States to get under way. At its 
inception it represented an entirely new idea in 
adult education in this section of the country. In ad- 
dition to the mental hygiene objective it follows 
essentially the same procedure as the adult evening 
schools in Los Angeles, being adjusted as to teach- 
ing hours, subjects and personnel, however, to fit 
the requirements of the sanatorium. Students can 
enroll in classes at any time, though the most con- 
venient periods are at the start of new semesters 
in January, March and September, with the summer 
classes starting in June. Teaching is carried forward 
on a year-round basis, and patients who leave the 
institution can, if they desire, continue their studies 
in the regular evening school system. 

New classes are formed in various subjects as 
soon as the number of requests warrants them and 
suitable teachers can be secured. All teachers, of 
course, must possess adult credentials and be certi- 
fied by the State Department of Education. 

Permission by the physician-in-charge is required 
for enrollment and all work is carried on under his 
supervision. The program has enjoyed the whole- 
hearted support of Mr. Arthur Will, the super- 
intendent, and Dr. Edwin S. Bennett, medical di- 
rector, and we hope, as time goes on, will develop 
further. 

Word has also been received that a full-time 


| 


vocational counselor, Joseph O. Stanton, has been 
added to the staff at Olive View. This service has 
been made possible through the Los Angeles Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association in cooperation 
with the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
This is indeed encouraging news. It is hoped that 
the use of state rehabilitation funds for patients 
still in a sanatorium will set a precedent for other 
states. 
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Health Education 


Some High Spots in E. D.C. 

Things have been happening in such rapid-fire 
succession not only at the National office but in the 
field as well that we are confident of a successful 
E.D.C. this year. 

Magazines Cooperate—Magazines have contin- 
ued to lend a willing ear to our suggestion that 
they carry E.D.C. copy and photographs. Good 
Housekeeping has a whole editorial page by its 
editor, William Frederick Bigelow. Watch for it. 
Hygeia, Open Road for Boys, Family Journal, Moa- 
ern Living, St. Anthony’s Messenger and Modern 
Woodman have all sent for electros, and we have 
prepared back-page copy for the April issue of The 
Commentator, a new 300,000 circulation publication 
with Lowell Thomas as editor. 

The Woman’s World, with over a million circu- 
lation, has taken another article by Ann Hollins- 
head, entitled “Our Neighbor’s Doin’s’; and 
through the fine cooperation of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company whose April advertise- 
ments carry the tuberculosis story, E.D.C. will reach 
another section of the reading public numbering 
23,000,000. Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica will publish an article on E.D.C. in its maga- 
zine having a three million circulation. 

Industries, too—Among those national industries 
approached for E.D.C. cooperation, the United 
States Steel Corporation and the National Broad- 
casting Company have both promised a message 
to their employee groups and the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America has purchased 15,000 copies of the 
leaflet, “Danger Signals,” for insertion in their 
monthly house organ. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has secured 9,000 posters for display on employee 
and public bulletin boards, and The Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company has requested 
literature and posters for its various eastern plants. 

From the Maine Public Health Association we 
hear that the Cushman and the Maine Baking Com- 
panies are both promoting E.D.C. in their trade 
bulletins and through distribution of the leaflet, “In 
Every Home.” 

National Broadcasts—Fannie Hurst, the well- 
known novelist, has the distinction of being the 
first E.D.C. voice to reach the radio public this 
year. On Thursday, March 11, she broadcast a 
message over WOR and the Mutual Network on 


the topic, “Tuberculosis Steals Our Youth.” Con- 
gressman Kent E. Keller of Illinois has consented 
to broadcast an E.D.C. talk from Washington. 
This will be published later in the Congressional 
Record and franked to a large constituency. On 
April 7, at 6:35 P.M., Dr. Esmond R. Long, Presi- 
dent of the National Tuberculosis Association will 
talk over the Columbia system from WCAU, Phila- 
delphia, on the subject, “Stopping Tuberculosis and 
Its Source.” 

State Associations—Many state E.D.C. programs, 
prepared in careful detail, have been received at 
the National office. At the moment of going to press, 
blue-ribbon winners would seem to be Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Kansas, Texas, Pennsylvania, Maine and 
Oregon. 


Texas Governor Helps 

The Honorable James V. Allred, governor of 
Texas, issued for use in connection with the Early 
Diagnosis Campaign a proclamation designating 
April as “Fight Tuberculosis Month” in Texas. In 
that state Latin-American and Negro Health Weeks 
take part in E.D.C. and the proclamation has been 
translated into Spanish. Miss Pansy Nichols, execu- 
tive secretary of the Texas Tuberculosis Association, 
reports that the special “Weeks” among these two 
groups play an important part in E.D.C. 


School Health 


Surveying School Health Programs 

The following timely article by Charles C. Wil- 
son, M.D., Director of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, at Hartford, Conn., is reprinted by kind 
permission of the Editor of School Physicians Bul- 
letin, October, 1936. 

School health programs have grown until at the 
present time there are approximately 5,000 nurses 
giving full time to school health work and school 
physicians are distributed, as shown by membership 
in the American Association of School Physicians, 
throughout all states of the country. Unfortunately, 
this growth has taken place with very little atten- 
tion given to the direction of growth or to its 
guidance. In many places school health programs 
have developed because of an inborn desire to help 
unfortunate people without a clear-cut recognition 
of school responsibility in the particular problems 
of child health. For this reason, it is desirable that 
those of us who are engaged in school work oc 
casionally survey our programs and try to evaluate 
what we are doing and where we are going. Any- 
one attempting such a survey naturally will have 
his own ideas on the development of a program 
and will ask questions different from those of any 
other individual. The following questions and com- 
ments represent only my own personal viewpoints 
at the present time. If I were to make a survey of 
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a school health program I would ask the following 
eight questions: 

1. Does the school health organization have a 
definite statement of policy? 

Comment. The schools are not the only ones 
interested in the health of children. Consequently 
there should be a definite statement of policy out- 
lining the responsibility of the school and the rela- 
tionship of the school health program to the 
programs of such groups as visiting nurse associa- 
tions, boards of health, medical and dental profes- 
sional organizations, welfare departments, and 
other social and health organizations. Such a state- 
ment of policy will prevent misunderstanding and 
will help the school in directing its programs. 

2. Are there planned procedures to be followed 
in cases of accidents and sudden sicknesses 
occurring at school? 

Comment. Everyone in the school organization 
should know what his responsibility is in case of 
such sickness or in case of an accident. Who is to 
give first aid? How is the parent to be contacted? 
Is the child to be sent home alone? Is the school 
physician expected to answer emergency calls? Who 
is to pay for medical treatment? Plans for caring 
for these conditions should be written and dis- 
tributed to all school personnel. 

3. Are the administrative arrangements such that 
the personnel may give thought to the quality 
of their work? 

Comment. One of the very hopeful signs in our 
school health programs is the consideration which 
we are at the present time giving to the quality 
of work being done. We have passed the stage of 
being interested in examinations only for statistical 
purposes and to indicate the quantity of work 
which is being done. We are now emphasizing the 
educational implications related to health examina- 
tions. We are considering the personality of the 
pupil who is being examined. These considerations 
of the quality of work being done will lead to 
much better school health programs. 

4. Is a follow-up program conducted so that a 
careful analysis can be made of the results 
obtained ? 

Comment. We cannot correct our faults until 
we know what the faults are. We can discover 
these faults only by careful analysis of the results 
of our program. If physical defects are not cor- 
rected we want to know why. Is the school physi- 
cian at fault? the nurse? the teacher? the parent? 
Is it because of a lack of clinical facilities? Only as 


we study these problems can we improve our pro- 
gram. 


5. Is the health service program coordinated with 
the program of health instruction and health- 
ful school living? 


Comment. We must remember that the physi- 


clan has a part in the school health program, but 
there are others who also have parts in this pro- 
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gram. No program for the control of contagious 
diseases can be effective without the cooperation of 
the classroom teacher. A program for administering 
first aid also must consider the part played by the 
classroom teacher. In the field of health instruction 
the most important individual is again the class- 
room teacher. Consequently, any well-rounded 
school health program will arrange for coordination 
of the work of the teacher with that of the physi- 
cian, the nurse and other specialized professional 
workers. 


6. Is there an harmonious relationship between 
the school health service staff and others in 
the community interested in child health? 

Comment. As was mentioned previously, the 
school does not have a monopoly on interest in 
child health. There should be a cooperative work- 
ing relationship between school physicians and the 
medical profession as a whole. Likewise, working 
relationships with the dental profession and public 
health organizations. 

7. Does the program encourage pupils and par- 

ents to accept responsibilities? 

Comment. A school health program which is 
based on an educational philosophy will attempt 
to get parents and pupils to accept responsibility 
for health matters. Naturally it is and always has 
been easier to do things for people than to get 
people to do things for themselves, but our educa- 
tional philosophy demands that we teach pupils 
and parents how to take care of their own health. 

8. Is the health service personnel well trained 
and interested in studying the particular prob- 
lems of schools and of school children? 

Comment. Progress in school health work as in 
so many other fields is obtained most rapidly with 
trained personnel. The school physician whose 
knowledge is limited solely to medicines is limited 
in his possibilities. The school physician who with 
his medical training has combined an interest in 
and a knowledge of educational philosophy and 
educational methods is in a much better position 
to help his school system. The educational point of 
view in regard to the entire school health program 
cannot be obtained without a careful study of the 
objectives of education as a whole, the changing 
philosophies of education, together with a funda- 
mental knowledge of child psychology. 
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Christmas Seal 


A New Diagnosis Service 


“Would you like to have your seal sale diag- 
nosed?” Who wouldn’t if the diagnosticians could 
tell you what’s wrong and how to right it? 

This is a job recently undertaken by the Seal Sale 
Service of the National Tuberculosis Association. 
Beginning March 1 the doors were opened to give 


all local associations in the country the opportunity 
to find out how to improve their seal selling meth- 
ods. 

Here is the plan. First you make a self examina- 
tion of your seal sale on a questionnaire and with 
instructions from the Seal Sale Department. Then 
you send this form in duplicate (retaining one for 
yourself) to your state secreiary. The state associa- 
tion sends a copy to the Seal Sale Service and if 
you've done a good job of questionnairing, you will 
be told what disease your seal sale is suffering from 
and what remedy to apply. Here’s a case where long 
range diagnosis can and should be more effective 
than similar measures applied on the spot. 

The new service is in charge of Frances Brophy 
who has had years of experience in seal selling and 
is especially well qualified to give advice to any as- 
sociation, large or small. 

Write to your state secretary today if you need 
help and wish to increase your 1937 seal sale. 


Talks on Mail Sale to be Combined 

Mr. Thomas Quinn Beesley, in his talk at the 
Chicago Post Seal Sale meeting, February 19, bore 
down pretty heavily on the usually neglected point 
of realizing the full value of our mailing lists. He 
suggested that perhaps very few of our associations 
insured their lists and his reference to this subject 
is particularly timely because Associated Community 
Chests in its last News Bulletin points out the 
neglect so common in failure to insure records ade- 
quately. True it is that mail sale lists are in a dif- 
ferent category than some other office records be- 
cause they can be duplicated in case of emergency. 
Nevertheless, to assume this very considerable task 
and expense would be a heavy load and it is rec- 
ommended that associations give thought to this 
whole question. 

Mr. Beesley’s talk and the one by Nathaniel War- 
ing Barnes also on “The Mail Sale—Future Require- 
ments for Growth,” given at the New York City 
meeting, will be combined as a composite presenta- 
tion of the subject of letters and mailing procedure 
and sent out later in mimeograph form. 
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Book Reviews 


A Lung Geography 

The Lung. William Snow Miller, M.D., D.Sc., 
Emeritus Professor of Anatomy, University of 
Wisconsin. xiv + 212 pages, 152 illustrations, 
20 in colors. Chas. C. Thomas 1936, Spring- 
field, Ill. Price if purchased from N. T. A. 
BULLETIN, $7.50. 

Anatomists, pathologists and clinicians have ex- 
pectantly awaited the appearance of Dr. William 
Snow Miller’s book on “The Lung.” Dr. Miller is 
justly regarded as a master. The concepts of “The 
Dean of Pneumonologists” have long constituted 
the basis for the best American thought upon the 


structure and function of the lung. His influence 
has been particularly dominant among students of 
tuberculosis. 

In June 1917 he lectured on the anatomy of the 
lung before the third session of the Trudeau School 
of Tuberculosis in Saranac Lake and since then his 
teachings have been placed before each successive 
generation of students. He has written many papers 
which have appeared in the American Review of 
Tuberculosis, in Radiology and in different ana- 
tomical journals. When he retired as Professor of 
Anatomy of the University of Wisconsin in 1924 he 
began the task of compiling the work of over forty 
years and arranging it for publication in a single 
volume. 

The book presents in clear and concise language 
the gross and microscopic appearances of the 
anatomy of the lungs, the trachea and the pleura. 
It takes up in minute detail the structure of the air 
passages, the blood vessels and the lymphatic sys- 
tem of the organ. It is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and drawings of original sections and 
models. Material which has been previously pub- 
lished in other places is now arranged in orderly 
sequence. Many new illustrations have been intro- 
duced to elaborate and clarify different phases of 
the work. For a chapter on the “The nerves of the 
lung,” he gives credit to Professor O. Larsell of the 
University of Oregon, who formerly worked with 
Dr. Miller as assistant professor at the University of 
Wisconsin. In a chapter on the history of anatomi- 
cal research on the lung he traces the development 
of knowledge of the air spaces and their relation- 
ships. This section does much to clarify the ter- 
minology which is always bewildering to general 
students. A whole chapter is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the “acinus,” the unit of lung structure so 
prominent in German pathological writings. 

Dr. Miller presents convincing evidence for the 
presence of that mooted portion of the terminal air 
passages known as the atrium over which there is 
still controversy. He illustrates and discusses the 
layer of cells which lines the alveoli and reaffirms 
his belief in a continuous alveolar epithelium. He 
clearly states that alveolar pores are openings be- 
tween adjacent air spaces which are normally closed 
by the surface epithelium when this layer is intact 
but which become points of inter-communication as 
soon as the surface cells desquamate. He describes 
ring-shaped cartilages which surround branches at 
the point where they leave a stem bronchus and 
suggests that these structures may be responsible 
for the small annular shadows which roentgen- 
ologists interpret as blood vessels seen end on. 

The section on pulmonary lymphatics contains 
several new suggestions. In man, he is unable to 
confirm Cunningham’s observation that, in the pig 
there are lymphatic trunks draining the lower part 
of the lung which pass through the ligamentum 
pulmone to preaortic, abdominal lymph nodes. The 
occurrence of valves in the pulmonary lymphatic 
trunks precludes an ebb and flow motion of lymph. 
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The flow must be in one direction, which is toward 
the hilum except in the case of the septal vessels 
directly beneath the pleura. After a tremendous 
amount of work in enumerating the number of 
valves in different parts of the lung of a nine-week- 
old child, he reaches the conclusion that there is 
nothing unusual about the lymphatic circulation in 
the apex of the lung. He demonstrates a plexus of 
small branches of the bronchial artery encircling the 
very large lymphatic trunks in the pleura. Space 
does not permit further mention of the wealth of 
detail available to the reader. 

Dr. Miller’s publishers have collaborated with 
him in producing a volume that any one would 
enjoy and one which all students of pulmonary 
disease should have. It is hardly likely that the 
medical profession will fail to make practical 
acknowledgment of its debt to Dr. Miller and his 
publisher, Mr. Thomas, for this noteworthy con- 
tribution to science. L. GG. 


Historical Note:—Supplementing Dr. Gardner’s 
review of Dr. Miller’s book we append the follow- 
ing historical note by Dr. Lawrason Brown. 

When I began the study of medicine in 1895 

Dr. Lewellys F. Barker told us that the authority 
on the finer anatomy of the lung was Dr. William 
Snow Miller. As soon as I could afford it, after 
I began to study the diseases of the lungs, I 
bought a copy of Buck’s Reference Handbook of 
Medical Sciences in order to procure a copy of 
the article by Dr. Miller. In 1917 when the Tru- 
deau School for Tuberculosis opened I urged the 
selection of Prof. Miller as one of the first lec- 
turers before the school. His talk on anatomy was 
most revealing to every one who heard him. For 
the last 42 years Prof. Miller has been the out- 
standing authority upon the finer anatomy of the 
lung. His fame has extended throughout the 
world. When about five years ago he called me 
out of the meeting of the American Clinical and 
Climatological Association to tell me that he had 
at last made up his mind to prepare a manuscript 
for a book on the anatomy of the lung which I 
had long urged him to write, he informed me 
that recent financial losses had compelled him 
to sell some of his valuable books in order to 
make the tri pto Washington. It needed only a 
suggestion to the American Clinical and Clima- 
tological Association to get them to assume the 
responsibility for raising funds sufficient to pro- 
vide Dr. Miller with a secretary and an artist and 
thus to enable him to complete his manuscript. 
Dr. Miller has never been aware of the names of 
those who were so ready to help him bring his 
life work together between the covers of one 
book. The book has now been published. It will 
become, I am sure, a classic in medicine. It is 
needless to say that all of us who have had any- 
thing to do in enabling Dr. Miller to prepare 
this book feel highly gratified at the result. 


A New Friend for Teachers 

Handbook of Health Education, by Ruth E. Grout. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1936. 298 pages. Price if 
purchased through N. T. A. Butxetin, $1.80. 


This book is well named. Its 298 pages are filled 
with practical illustrations of how a school health 
program should function through the channels of 
healthful school living, health service, school, home, 
and community relationships, and health instruc- 
tion. The material is extremely well arranged. Part 
I deals with the techniques of organization .and 
application of the program, its aims and general 
objectives; Parts II and III describe activities, meth- 
ods and materials concerned with the development 
of the program. A happy device has been used for 
avoiding the monotony of teaching each year the 
same thing in the same way. It is called the “Rota- 
tion Scheme,” whereby in the odd years, problems 
and activities concerned with the general theme of 
growth, are emphasized. In the even years, the 
emphasis is placed on problems and activities cen- 
tering around the theme of a healthy individual in 
a healthful community. 

The whole book is intensely practical for it is an 
outgrowth of several years’ experience in developing 
the rural school health education program in Cat- 
taraugus County, New York. More than a hundred 
teachers contributed to its making and one of the 
most significant things about it is the identification 
of the school health program with the health pro- 
grams of home and community. No rural teacher 
can fail to profit from the study of this book, and 
indeed all teachers and workers in the field of 
health education will do well to make this Hand- 
book their constant companion. 


News Reel 


Miss Edith Abbott, president of the National 
Conference of Social Work, announces the Con- 
ference will hold its 64th Annual meeting May 23 
to 29 in Indianapolis, Ind., where fifty-three other 
national social work organizations will meet simul- 
taneously, blending their programs with that of 
the Conference. More than three hundred daily 
sessions already have been scheduled. Information 
may be obtained from Howard R. Knight, general 
secretary, 82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Our Nurses is the title of a new publication of 
the Department of Health of the City of New 
York, issued January 1, 1937. This will be published 
five times each year and according to Dr. John L. 
Rice, Commissioner, in his introduction, the bul- 
letin will deal with various phases of the health 
department in which its nurses take an active part. 

Hilary Campbell has given us an excellent sum- 
mary of her subject in The House Organ, Am- 
bassador of Social Work. This book is for “editors 
at all stages of skill and experience; the potential 
editor planning a new publication; the inexperi- 
enced incumbent, having had editorship thrust 
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upon him along with his social work job; the 
editor inheriting a bulletin already pretty well fixed 
in policy, but not up to agency standards; and the 
editor who wants to do some thorough renovating.” 
The contents include: what is a house organ, edi- 
torial policy, format, tests of reader interest, on 
production costs, on mailing. This mimeographed, 
18-page, bulletin is for sale by the Social Work 
Publicity Council, 130 East 22 Street, New York, 
for 35 cents a copy. 


“News About Tuberculosis” is the title of the at- 
tractively mimeographed publication issued by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association with February 
6 as volume 1, number 1. In it is reported the fact 
that Miss Wilma Worsing has been employed to 
work with a number of locals and replaces Miss 
Mabel Marvin now executive secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Tuberculosis Society. Another interesting 
item is that the Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
began in February a series of weekly news releases 
to 525 daily and weekly newspapers in the state 
sending articles dealing with every phase of tu- 
berculosis control. 

The twenty-third annual conference of the British 
National Association for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis will be held in Bristol, England, July 1, 2, 
and 3. 


The 41st annual convention of the National Con- 


gress of Parents and Teachers will be held in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, May 3 to 7. The Convention theme 
will be “The Place of the Home in the Com- 
munity.” Among the speakers on the program will 
be Eduard C. Lindeman, of the New York School 
of Social Work, Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., Surgeon 
General, United States Public Health Service, and 
Judge Florence E. Allen of Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Franklin W. Bell (Lucile P.), formerly secre- 
tary to Mr. Newcomb, was a recent visitor at the 
National office and turned in a check for $65.00 
representing 1936 Christmas Seals sold to her 
friends in Istanbul, Turkey, where she is a resident. 
The National Association is deeply indebted to Mrs. 
Bell for her continued interest in the work of the 
Association and her experience points the way to- 
ward similar sales that may be carried on in for- 
eign cities by friends of those concerned in Amer- 
ica with the fight against tuberculosis. The list of 
contributors is too long to record here but our 
thanks is likewise due them. 

Dr. and Mrs. Alfred Meyer of New York cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary on Febru- 
ary 15. Dr. Meyer was one of the founders of the 
National Tuberculosis Association and he has served 
on the Board of Directors in 1906, 1910, 1918 and 
1921. Dr. Meyer, one of the pioneers in organiza- 
tion of tuberculosis work in New York City, is 
now eighty-two years old. Both he and Mrs. Meyer 


are accomplished pianists and at their wedding an- 
niversary they played a piano duet by Haydn sym- 
bolic of the circumstances under which they first 
met. Mrs. Meyer, known through her writings as 
Annie Nathan Meyer, was one of the founders of 
Barnard College and has been a trustee of that in- 
stitution since its inception. 

Dr. G. Foster Herben, formerly medical director 
of Loomis Sanatorium, has been appointed medical 
director of the House of Rest at Sprain Ridge Sana- 
torium, Yonkers, New York. Dr. Herben is com- 
pletely reorganizing the institution and is re- 
equipping the entire building, which can accommo- 
date 100 patients. The sanatorium will receive 
patients at a maximum rate of $3 a day for bed 
patients. This arrangement is a tentative one and 
is subject to modification. For further information 
write to Dr. Herben. 

The American Physical Education Association 
will hold its 42nd convention in New York City, 
April 21 to 24. The Hotel Pennsylvania will be 
headquarters for the meeting and several thou- 
sand physical educators are expected to attend. Dr. 
Allan G. Ireland, State Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education for New Jersey, is chairman of 
the Health Section and is planning a very interest- 
ing program. It is expected that plans for the 
merger of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation with the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education As- 
sociation will be approved at this meeting. A de- 
tailed account of these plans is given in the Febru- 
ary, 1937, issue of the Journal of Health and Physt- 
cal Education. 

Carl O. Lathrop, Ph.D., of Kenmore, Erie 
County, N. Y., has been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Niagara County (N. Y.) Health Associa- 
tion to succeed Miss Margaret Newman, who re- 
signed on March 1 to become associated with the 
Federal Social Security staff in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. He is a graduate of Brown University 
with the degrees of A.B., Sc.M., and A.M., and 
has a Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago 
in hygiene, public health and _ bacteriology. Dr. 
Lathrop has also had administrative public health 
experience in Providence, R. I., under the late Dr. 
Charles V. Chapin, who, as Health Commissioner 
of that city for many years, became one of Amer- 
ica’s leading figures in the public health movement. 
He has taught bacteriology in the medical schools 
of the University of Buffalo and of the University 
of Rochester. 

a 

The Children’s Bureau sponsors May Day— 
Child Health Day this year on Saturday, May 1, 
with the following slogan: “Health protection for 
every child.” Requests for information and state 
programs, or for further material should be sent 
to May Day chairmen in state health departments. 
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